I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 

Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.— CowPeEr. 
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A Queer Village. 


OU have heard of “castles built in the air,” 
Of wonderful structure and splendor rare; 
But lately a populous village I found 
That is built high up without touching the ground. 
Its houses are furnished, and quite complete, 

But they stand in a row on a single street ; 

Each one is tinted an ashen gray— 

Masons built them of mud and clay. 

Thave tried to reach them many a time, 

But their builders (you may not believe my rhyme) 

_ Have put no ladder, or step or stair, 

By which we can visit their homes in the air. 
However much I may stand and implore, 
And beckon the owner within his door, 

Who looks down on me with lustrous eye, 
Ican only salute him, and hasten by. 


These rough-built houses are very new, 
And close tog ther they somehow grew; 
Well-lined and soft they seem to be 
Within—so far as I could see; 
And the builders and owners to and fro, 
And in and out of the doorways go 
Oftener than pass our city cars, 
Now skimming the earth, now brushing the stars. 
If you happen near by on a summer day, 
You will see this colony’s’ glossy array 
Moving about, a frolicsome host; 
They work, and they play, but they gossip most. 
Can you guess what village stands up so high, 
Half on the earth and half in the sky? 
A little boy tells me he firmly believes 
The swallows built it under the eaves. 
—Joel Benton, in Wide Awake, 
Youth’s World, Am. S. S. Union, Philadelphia. 


~or- 


Matrimony, 

A priest, the other day, who was examining a 
confirmation class in the south of Ireland, asked 
the question, ‘‘ What is the sacrament of matri- 
mony?” A little girl at the head of the class an- 
swered, Tis a state of torment into which souls 
enter to prepare them for another and better 
world.” Being,” said the priest, the answer 
for purgatory.” ‘Put her down,” says the curate, 
“to the foot of the class.” ‘‘ No,” said the priest ; 
“leave her alone; for«anything you or I know 
to the contrary, she may be perfectly right.” 


A QUEER VILLAGE. 


Halted the Procession. 
A frontier cow-boy covered himself with glory 
in Omaha by putting spurs to his broncho and 
overtaking a runaway team on the streets of that 
city. Forging alongside, he reached to the 
| ground from his seat in the saddle, gathered the 
| trailing reins of the runaways, gave the ribbons 
a couple of turns round the horn of his saddle, 
spoke to his well-trained broncho, which set its 
fore feet in a sudden stop, and halted the whole 
procession. 


— Chicago Times. 


Poor Robin. 
BY M. C. D. IN GOLDEN DAYS. 


a HE north wind doth blow, 
And we shall have snow, 
And what will the robin-do then, poor thing? 
Will he sit in the barn, 
And keep himself warm, 
And hide his head under his wing ? 


Oh, no! oh, no! 
When the north wind doth blow, 
And the white, fleecy snow 
Is flying o’er meadow and plain, 
A search through the barn, 
With its haymows so warm, 
For poor robin would all be in vain. 


You might hear a soft coo 
From the doves, it is true; 
But no sleeping robin is there, 
With his head ‘neath his wing, 
Only waiting to sing 
Us a song when the weather turns fair. 


Poor robins, indeed! 
How little they need 
To be pitied when north wind doth blow! 
Why, the cute, knowing things, 
On their trusty brown wings, 
Were off at the first hint of snow! 


Where the south wind so free 

Waves the sweet orange tree, 
You may find robin redbreast, I know; 

In that fair sunny clime 

He will bide the dull time 


That we suffer with north wind and snow. 


4@> 


«« Jennie,” said a venerable Cameronian to his 
daughter, who was asking his consent to accom- 
pany her urgent and favored suitor to the altar; 
‘* Jennie, its a very solemn thing to get married.” 
‘‘T know it, father,” replied the sensible damsel ; 
‘* but its a great deal solemner not to.” 


<or 


Teacher (severely) —‘‘John, why is it that boys’ 
hands are always dirtier than girls’? ” 
itatingly) —* Please, sir, the girls washes the 
dishes.” 


John (hes- 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


We call special attention to the following gem, 


by Mrs. Waggaman for our paper. 


[For Our Dumb Animals. } 
Mother’s Giants. 


BY MRS. MARY T. WAGGAMAN, OF WASHINGTON, D. 


“> HEY gathered around the fire, 

UF Teddy and Jim and Joe, 

With their young eyes all a sparkle, 
And their young cheeks all aglow ; 

For without in the deep’ning twilight 
The snow fell thick and fast, 

And the ice-crowned monarch, Winter, 
Was striding the Northern blast. 


“ Tell us a story, mother,” 

The merry trio cried ; 
“ A good old-fashioned story,” 

Said Jim, from his mother’s side. 
“ Tellabout awful giants,” 

Said Joe, as he nearer drew ; 
“Oh, no,” pleaded wiser Teddy, 

“ Tell us of something true.” 


The mother listened, smiling, 
But her smile was sad as sweet, 
Ah, a mother’s glance is a rainbow 
Where the tear and sunbeam meet; 
“ A story, my boys? then listen, 
I will tell one, strange and trae, 
Though it is about giants, Teddy, 
Some giants I once knew. 


“They lived in a stout old castle 
With a double towered wall, 
And wonderful giant servants 
Waited upon their call; 
Servants with iron sinews, 
Who ne’er asked food or rest, 
But travelled the earth and ocean 
At their giant lord’s behest. 


“For them deep laden vessels 

Ploughed o’er the stormy main, 

For them wide reaching harvests 
Yielded their golden grain; 

For them far distant orchards 
Budded and bloomed and bore, 

But the cry of these sturdy giants 
Was ‘ More, we must have more.’ 


** And so when the trees were leafless, 
And the harvest fields were bare, 
And want and hunger shivered 
In the icy wintry air; 
Though the giants feasted daily 
On their rich and plenteous store, 
Still their summons o’er the banquet 
Was ‘ More, we must have more.” 


“The cold is keen and bitter, 

So these cunning giants said, 

And the ‘ little people’ round us, 
They have neither grain nor bread, 

Let us spread a feast to lure them 
Into our castle door ; 

For though we have full and plenty, 
Yet, ‘ More, we must have more.” 


“Then over the frozen hillsides 
The strange glad tidings spread, 
That for all the cold and hungry 
The giants had meat and bread ; 
And the young and old in hundreds 
Flocked swift tothe castle hall, 
And the giants seized their captives 
And killed them one and all.” 


Flushed were the boyish faces, 
Kindled the boyish eyes, 

That turned to the gentle speaker 
With a half perplexed surprise ; 


written 


“ Mother, you knew these giants, 
You do not mean for true?” 
“TI knew them,” she answered, softly, 
‘For these giants, boys, are—you. 


“ Down in the barn, this evening, 
I saw a cruel snare, 
Set for the helpless creatures 
Who starve wher the woods are bare ; 
Out of my kitchen window, 
Batted with seed and grain, 
Is a trap for the hungry song-birds 
Who seek their food in vain. 


“ Ah, my sturdy giants, 
Safe in your castled hall, 
That Love and Law have girdled 
With a double towered wall; 
Served by the giant forces 
Man to his will has bent, 
Will only these ‘ Zitt/e people’ 
Your giant greed content ? 


“They are so small and helpless, 

You are so great and strong, 

Is it a manly sport, boys, 
Such harmless things to wrong? 

Were we given Earth’s golden harvests 
To garner, to hoard, to keep, 

With no care for our Father’s creatures, 
Who can neither sow nor reap ? 


“ Mother would have her giants, 
Giants in word and deed, 

Brave for the world’s wide battle, 
Great for the world’s wide need ; 
Strong where the weak would falter, 
Wide when the foolish fall : 
Bat, oh, in the might of mercy, 
Greatest, my boys, of all!” 


Hushed was the fireside circle, 
The mother’s tale was told, 

But graved on the young hearts round her 
Was a lesson Life would hold. 

That night were the snares all broken, 
And the winter feast wide spread, 

And thenceforth the “ /ittle people” 
Were by mother’s giants fed. 


42> 
+or- 


] For Our Dumb Animals. | 
Fanny and the Children. 
BY MRS, R., OF LOWELL. 


Our Fanny is a fine, intelligent mare of the 
famous Morgan breed, very spirited and nervous, 
never liking to have anything approach her hind 
legs. In fact, would kick, if anything annoyed 
her ladyship. 

One summer’s day the stable man rushed into 
the house with scared face, saying he had found, 
on entering the stable, two children, our little girl 
and her boy cousin, both five years old, standing 
in the stall. One had a blacking brush, which she 
dipped occasionally into a pail of water, washing 
the sides and legs of the animal as far as her tiny 
hands could reach. 

The boy was industriously combing out Fanny’s 
long, black tail, tugging away with an old curry- 
comb he had picked up in the stable. Both stand- 
ing near the horse’s heels, while Fanny was as 
quiet as a lamb, in spite of the harsh treatment 
she was receiving. She did not even raise her 
hind feet to drive away the flies that were annoy- 
ing her, lest she should harm the children. She 
certainly would never have permitted an older 
person to treat her so roughly. 


[The writer of the above is a prominent lady of 
Lowell. Epiror.] 


44> 


+or 


Home. 


A child, speaking of his home to a friend, was 
asked, ‘‘ Where is your home?” Looking with 
loving eyes at his mother, he replied, ‘*‘ Where 
mother is.” 


[For Our Dumb Animals. ] 
Bobby’s Good Memory. 

Many of our friends will recognize in the initials. 
at the bottom of this story a Director, one of the 
founders and the first Honorary Secretary of our 
Massachusetts Society. 


Dear Mr. A.: 


I have sometimes read stories in ‘*Our Dump 
ANIMALS ” concerning animal intelligence, which 
seemed to me exaggerated, but an instance of mem- 
ory and reasoning combined lately came to my 
personal knowledge which seems to me quite as 
marvellous as anything you have printed. 

My son, on last going abroad, left a ‘blue 
skye” with me, for whom I was to finda home. A 
neighbor wanted him and I took him to her house. 
‘* Bobby” kept close to my heels, and I found I 
must invent some way of leaving him. A plate 
of bread and milk proved sufficient attraction fora 
moment, and in that moment I was gone. I was 
told that he was at the door an instant only after 
it closed on me. 

Some months after, I was called upon to find 
him another home. I went to my friend's city 
house. Speaking at the door to the servant, 
Bobby, who was up-stairs, came rushing down, 
and showed the most frantic pleasure at seeing me 
again. After a short visit, he left the house with 
me, confident and happy. I took him to the house 
of another friend, who wished him. When I 
entered the house, Bobby took his place at my 
feet, or in my lap, and never left me. [| 
tried the same expedient as before, but he was not 
to be tricked again, and though so hungry that he 
went to the plate with me, the moment I moved 
he was instantly at my feet again. I then put the 
plate down but a step from the door, and when he 
again began to eat, by a quick movement, I suc- 
ceeded in getting away. The peor little dog was 
almost in agony at losing me, and it was days be- 
fore he quite settled down in his new home. All 
this detail has been necessary, and now comes the 
wonderful part of my story. Four months passed, 
and I came into the hall of my friend’s house. 
‘* Bob” was on the stairs. I took no notice of 
him, and stood with my back to him. Soon I felt 
his little feet against my legs, as he stood against 
me, and when I[ turned and called his name he 
jumped about me, barking with joyous recognition. 
Soon I sat down and called him to me, and took him 
in my lap. Nosooner had I done so, than he began 
to tremble and ery. Though he did not struggle, 
I put him down, when he retreated under the sofa 
and nothing, not even the invitation to goand walk 
on the part of his friend, produced any result but 
a whining cry. So I bade them good-bye and 
left. After my departure, he gradually took heart 
again, as he realized that I had really gone. 

Now Bobby recognized me at once, and at first 
with joy, but when I took him in my arms, the 
memory of my two deceitful acts came to his mind, 


‘and he feared another kidnapping and was not 


comforted till I had gone. 
—R.S., Jr. 


A Parrot in Church. 


Children’s Day was celebrated in the Methodist 
church, which was handsomely decorated with flow- 
ers, while numerous canaries in cages, suspended 
about the edifice, added their sweet music to the 
singing of the children. One lady, not having 
canary, brought an accomplished parrot. The 
parrot behaved quite well for a time; but finally, 
when a little boy of his acquaintance stood on the 
platform and began a recitation, the bird com- 
menced to mock him. Finally, it screeched out, 
‘*Hey, you litttle devil!” which had the effect of 
completely breaking up the youthful declaimer, 
and demoralizing the congregation. The bird was 
led out of the church in disgrace. 

— Schenectady Star. 


~@> 
tor 


Why isa philanthropist like an old horse ? 
A. He stops at the sound of woe. 
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Officers of Parent American Band of Mercy. 


Geo. T. Angell, President, Samuel E. Sawyer, Vice Pres- 
Gdent, Rev. Thomas Timmins, Secretary, Joseph L. Stevens, 
Treasurer. 


4> 
tor 


Band of Mercy Pledge. 


“ Twill rry to be kind to all UARMLESS living creatures 
and try to protect them from cruel usage.” 
Any Band of Mercy member who wishes can cross 
out the word harmless from his or her pledge. 
M.S. P.C. A. 
on our badges mean, “ Merciful Society Prevention of 
Cruelty to All.” 


~4~@> 


Band of Mercy Information. 


We send without cost to every person in the world who 
asks, full information about our Bands of Mercy,—how to 
form, what to do, how to do it, &c.,&c. To every Band 
formed in America of forty or more, we send, also without 
cost, “Ten Lessons on Kindness to Animals,” full of anec- 
dote and instruction, our monthly paper, OUR DUMB 
ANIMALS, for one year, containing the best humane sto- 
ries, poems, &c. Also a leaflet of ‘ Band of Mercy” hymns 
and songs. To every American teacher who forms an 
American Teacher's Band of twenty or more, we send all 
the above and a beautiful imitation gold badge pin. 

We have badges, beautiful membership cards for those 
who want them, and a membership book for each Band that 
wants one, but they are not necessary unless wanted. All 
that we require is simply signing our pledge: “I will try 
to be kind to all harmiess living creatures, and try to pro- 
tect them from cruel usage.” The machinery is so simple 
that any intelligent boy or girl fourteen years old can 
form a Band with no cost whatever, and receive what we 
offer, as before stated. 

To those who wish to purchase badges, hymn and song 
leaflet, cards of membership, and a membership book for 
each Band, the prices are for badges, gold or silver im- 
itation, eight cents; ribbon, four cents; hymn and song 
leaflet, fifty cents a hundred; cards of membership, two 
cents; and membership book, six vents. The “Ten Les- 
sons on Kindness to Animals” cost only two cents for 
the whole ten bound together in one pamphlet, full of 
anecdote as well as instruction. 

Everybody, old or young, who wants to do a good, 
kind act, to make the world happier and better, is ear- 
nestly invited to address, by letter or postal, Geo. T. 
Angell, Esq., President, 96 Tremont Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts, and receive full information 


4@> 
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An Order of Exercises for Band of Mercy Meetings. 


1—Sing Band of Mercy hymn and repeat the Pledge 
together. [See Melodies]. 

2—Remarks by President, and reading of Report of last 
Meeting by Secretary. 

38—Readings, Recitations, ‘‘Memory Gems,” and Anec- 
dotes of good and noble sayings, and deeds done to both 
human and dumb creatures, with vocal and instrumental 
music. 

4—Sing Band of Mercy Hymn. 

5—A brief address. Members may then tell what they 
have done to make human and dumb creatures happier and 

6—Enrollment of new members. 

7—Sing Band of Mercy Hymn. 


Orders for the enlarged collection of Melodies in book 
form can now be filled forthwith at two cents each. 


PARENT AMERICAN BAND OF MERCY. 


Any boy, girl, man or woman can come to our 
offices, sign our *‘ Band of Mercy” pledge, and 
receive beautifully-tinted paper certificate 
that the signer is a Life Member of the ‘* Parent 
American Band of Merey,” and a ‘Band of Mercy” 
member of the Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals, all without cost. Any 
boy, girl, man or woman can write us that they 
wish to join, and by enclosing a two-cent return 
postage stamp have names added to the list, and 
receive a similar certificate by mail. Those who 
wish the badge and large card of membership, can 
obtain them at the oflice by paying ten cents, or 
have them sent by mail by sending us, in postage 
stamps or otherwise, twelve cents. 

The pledge is: ‘*J will try to be kind to all 
harmless living creatures and try to protect them 


From cruel usage.” 


Many of the most eminent men and women, not 
only of Massachusetts, but of the world, are mem- 
bers of the ** Parent American Band.” 


~@> 


American Teachers’ Bands of Mercy. 


Dalton, Minn. 

Agassiz Band. 

P.§S., B. E. Bothun. 
Carlton, N. Y. 

Locust Grove Band. 

P.& S., Mary D. Wheatville. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Lyndale School Band. 

P., David Pell. 

S., Elsie Atkinson. 
Eureka, Kansas. 

P.§& S., W. C. Stevenson. 
Boston, Mass. 

Quincy School No. 1 Band. 
P., Josephine Garland. 

V. P., Edward F. O'Hearn. 
T., Michael Akins. 

S., Jno. A. Mahoney. 
Fairfax, Iowa. 

Sunbeam Band. 

P., Mary E. Mitchell. 

S., Maggie Deacon. 
Greene, Iowa. 

Lowell Band. 

P & S., Hannah D. Shook. 
Stanley, Ohio. 

Morning Star Band. 

P., Lizzie Burkhart. 

S., Sade Reeves. 
Manchester, Va. 

Pansy Band. 

P.& S., Martin A. Harris. 
New Canton, Va. 

James River Band. 

P., M. F. Jones. 

S., J. M. Riddle. 

Lock Haven, Pa. 

Union Band. 

P., Thomas McLain. 

S., Katie Small. 

T., Constance Salmon. 


608. 
5107. 


609. 
5108. 


610. 
5109. 
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612. 
5112. 


613. 
5113. 


614. 
5114. 


615. 
5115. 


616. 
5116. 


617. 
5117. 


618. 
5118. 


OTHER BANDS. 


5110. Tenhassen, Minn. 


P. & S., Aimee Bassett. 


+or 


HEY are slaves who fear to speak 
For the fallen and the weak ; 
They are slaves who will not choose 
Hatred, scoffing, and abuse, 
Rather than in silence shrink 
From the truth they needs must think ; 
They are slaves, who dare not be 
In the right with two or three. 
—James Russell Lowell, 1819. 


How many soft-boiled eggs could the giant 
Goliah eat upon an empty stomach ? 
A. One, after which his stomach was not empty. 


| 


The Universal Mercy Band Movement. 
pire Division. 

After completing the Mercy Mission at Derby, 
the Rey. T. Timmins commenced another in the 
villages round Grainsby Hall, Lincolnshire, win- 
ning about 800 members in nine Mercy Bands. 
Later on he conducted another Mission in the 


British Em- 


| various schools of Macclesfield, Cheshire, gaining 
S 


some 3,400 members in fourteen Bands. There 
as before, he had the warmest welcome and sup- 
port from the ministers and teachers of all churches 
and schools, and others of the leading people. On 
Sunday, November 15th, Lord Mount-Temple and 


| Mr. Timmins visited schools, gave addresses, and 


formed three Bands in London and Westminster, 
which will number 900 members. Ministers 

. 
superintendents and teachers, as well as children, 
joined the movement with much enthusiasm, and 
the oflicers of the Bands promised, as elsewhere, 
to carry on the work. Cards were at once hung 
up in the schools, and a paper, ‘* Memory Jewel,” 
was given to each member to keep in the purse or 
home. In addition to the above Lord Mount- 
Temple gave an address to some 600 adults. Up 
to going to press, the new movement has, Mr. 
Timmins reports, about 27,000 members, in some 
100 Bands, while thousands of other persons have 
been addressed on the subject of Merey. 

We are glad to find the above in relation to the 
good work of Lord Mount-Temple and Rey. Mr. 
Timmins, in the London Zoophilist of December 1. 

We rejoice in every accession to the great army 
of mercy, which, sooner or later, we believe, is to 
conquer all other armies and possess the world. 

Mr. Timmins writes that there are now in the 
new Bands of Mercy over 100,000 members. 

[Editor.] 


JOHN B. PEASLEE, OF CINCINNATI, 
Superintendent of the public schools of that city, 
has a national reputation as standing in the fore- 
most rank of educators, and this was what he said 
at St. Louis the other day: 

‘*The formation of ‘* Bands of Mercy” in the 
public schools is advantageous. The last Friday 
afternoon of each month should be given to 
‘Band of Mercy” work. The character of chil- 
dren depends largely on what they read. The way 
to keep them from dime novels is to interest them 
in something better. Zoo much lime cannot be 
devoted tohumanitarian subjects in public schools.” 

Mr. Shortall then stated that about 60,000 chil- 
dren in Chicago public schools had been made 
members of the Bands of Mercy. 


+or 


The First Snow. 


The first snow came. How beautiful it was, 
falling so silently all day long, all night long, on 
the mountains, on the meadows, on the roofs of 
the living, on the graves of the dead! All white, 
save the river that marked its course by a winding 
black line across the landscape, and the leafless 
trees that against the leaden sky now revealed 
more fully the wonderful beauty and intricacy of 
their branches. 

What silence, too, came with the snow, and 
what seclusion! Every sound was muffled, every 
noise changed to something soft and musical. No 
more trampling hoofs, no more rattling wheels. 
Only the chiming sleigh bells, beating as swift 
and merrily as the hearts of children. 

—Longfellow. 


“Tf you stand here much longer, Mr. Coach- 
man, your horses will be like Captain Perry’s 
ships.” 

«+ How’s that, sir ? ” 

“Why, frozen at the pole!” 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS. 


Boston, January, 1886. 


A HAPPY NEW YEAR. 

We wish all the friends of dumb animals a 
Happy New Year—made happier by acts of 
kindness to those for whom it is our privilege to 
speak. 

Send gifts if you can to increase and extend our 
power of protecting them. Give a legacy in your 
will to help sustain the good work after you are 
gone. 

If you can give nothing else give kind words 
and thoughts, and perhaps more important than 
all the rest, if you believe in prayer, give us your 
prayers, that the Almighty will be pleased to make 
his human creatures more merciful, and will send 
missionaries into our own and other States to con- 
vert perhaps the worst heathen of the world— 
those who starve, torture and abuse dumb ani- 
mals. 


PROTECTION OF ANIMALS. 

The December meeting of Directors was held on 
the 16th. President Angell reported that he had ad- 
dressed to this date about 17,000 pupils of Boston 
public schools. The society has obtained indict- 
ments for cruelty in transportation against the Fitch- 
burg and Connecticut River railroads. Liberal 
gifts have been received from the trustees of the 
Valeria G. Stone estate, and from the executors 
of Edward Lawrence, of Charlestown. The So- 
ciety must obtain new offices before May 1, as the 
present ones are wanted for store purposes. Pres- 
ident Bergh’s New York Society has now over one 
million dollars. A new society has recently been 
formed in Brazil, of which the Emperor is Presi- 
dent, and another in the Argentine Republic, of 
which Gen. Sarmiento is President. 

One hnndred and fourteen complaints of cruelty 
have been examined during the month, 7 cases 
have been prosecuted, and 64 animals humanely 
killed. There are now in the United States 5117 
Bands of Merey, with about 321,000 members. 
Bands are being organized in England on the Amer- 
ican plan, and have already over 100,000 mem- 
bers. 

It was voted that the city be petitioned to station 
horses at the East Boston ferries, to help heavily 
londed teams at low tide. 

The following resolutions were unanimously 
passed : 

Resolved, that the thanks of the Directors be re- 
turned to Rey. Dr. Wm. H. Willcox and Alpheus 
Hardy, Esq., Trustees of the Valeria G. Stone es- 
tate, for the donation of $2,500 from said estate to 
this Society. 

Resolved, that we have learned with deep re- 
gret of the death of awarm and generous friend and 
Vice-President of our Society, John Langdon Sib- 
ley, Librarian Emeritus of Harvard University, 
a man whose earnest sympathy and substantial aid 
to our Society entitles his memory to be preserved 
with gratitude. 


we 


He who refuses to play is but a stately fool; to sport and 
gambol with children is one of the sweetest lyric songs of 
life. 


AMERICAN HUMANE ASSOCIATION. 

We are sure our friends will read with interest 
the account of the St. Louis meeting of this organ- 
ization given in anothercolumn. The programme 
was excellent, and well carried out. Great credit 
is due President Shortall who declined to serve 
another year, and to Hon. Thos. E. Hill, the 
Secretary. 

The principal officers are Rev. Geo. E. Gordon, 
of Milwaukee, Wis., President, Ferd W. Peck, of 
Chicago, Chairman of Executive Committee, and 
Hon. Thomas E. Hill, of Chicago, Secretary, all 
able and earnest men. They reside within a few 
hours of each other, where they can often meet 
for discussion. This is just as it should be. 

Mr. Gordon is not tied up by large financial 
interests as his predecessors have been. He is in 
the prime of life, and every way, unless we are 


| mistaken, eminently fitted to make a splendid 


record in our humane work. 

Now we hope some plan may be adopted by 
which his pulpit may be filled by another —the 
‘“*American Humane Association” become his 
church, and he go through the great Western and 
Southern States, where no societies now exist, 
and hundreds of thousands of dumb animals die 
every year of neglect and starvation, to preach the 
gospel of mercy to God's lower creatures, and 
organize societies for their protection. We believe 
in protection of children, are a life member of our 
Massachusetts Society which protects them, and 
have remembered it in our will, but we do not 
forget that in every city, and probably in every 
State, there are more than a hundred societies to 
protect human beings for every one to protect 
the lower animals. 

Cannot some plan be devised by which Mr. 
Gordon shall devote his whole time and brain and 
heart to their protection, more particularly in those 
States where there is no law enforeed for them, 
and no man to plead their cause? 

OUR WORK IN WESTERN MASSACHUSETTS. 

From newspaper, and from friends in that sec- 
tion, there comes to us gratifying reports of the 
work of our travelling agent, Mr. Anderson, of 
Springfield. He has attended most of the Agri- 
cultural Fairs, and in all cases has received the 
hearty co-operation of Town and Society officials ; 
the law abiding portion of the communities visited 
have given him most cordial support. Not the 
least important of his work has been the procuring 
of indictments against the Connecticut River and 
Fitchburg railroads for cruelty in transporting a 
lot of hogs. Mr. Anderson has received much 
congratulation from legal, as well as from gentle- 
men in civil life upon his successful work. 

= 
PHILADELPHIA. 

We are glad to be informed that the children’s 
societies, P. C, A., and Bands of Mercy, in Phil- 
adelphia, now number about 17,000 members. 

MRs. LANDON. 

We regret to learn of the death, on November 
28th, of Mary A., wife of our friend, Albert W. 
Landon, of the ZZwmane Journal, Chicago. 
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In right there’s might. 
In union there is strength. 


A SPLENDID BOSTON NOTION. 


It gives us great pleasure to find in the editoria) 
column of a paper having the national influence 
and circulation of the Journal of Education the 
following. 

While it is only one of many notices which have 
appeared in papers coming to our table, it will 
perhaps attract more widely the attention of lead. 
ing educators than any other : 

Another splendid ‘* Boston notion” appears in 
the form of a series of addresses before the teach- 
ers and pupils of Boston, on kindness to animals. 
The lecturer is Geo. T. Angell, Esq., President of 
the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, who by the unanimous vote 
of the school board has entered on a mission to 
preach the gospel of humanity to dumb animals, 
to a most susceptible and appreciative multitude, 
—the youth of our city, hungry and thirsty for 
such instruction. President Angell writes: 

“T commenced about the middle of October by addregs- 
ing the five schools of highest grade; then took the gram- 
mar schools, taking one a day, and giving one hour to 
each, and shall continue through November, December, 
and January, until all are finished. 

“The superintendent of schools sends notice several days 
in advance to the schools, giving day and hour, which is 
usually 3.00 P.M. In speaking, I remember I have two 
audiences, one the five hundred boys and girls, the other 
the teachers who are to instruct in the next fifteen or twen- 
ty years the many thousands whom I shall never have the 
privilege of addressing. I consider the first named a 
vastly important audience, and the last named a vastly 
more important.” 


We have great faith in the saving value of such 
teaching as this, not only in educating children 
into habits of kindness to the lower orders, but 
also in the instilling of principles which will 
make them respect the rights of their fellows, an¢ 
to love their neighbor as themselves. Boston 
has setan example which must be contagious in all 
the cities of the land, and Mr. Angell’s addresses 
are doing a ‘* power of good” for the coming gen- 
erations, 

— Journal of Education, Nov. 26, 1885. 

It is proper to add that in the schools of several 
of our cities short addresses of from ten to twenty 
minutes have been permitted upon the subject of 
forming ‘* Bands of Mercy,” but Boston is the first 
city of the world, so far as we know, that has by 
unanimous vote of its school board authorized one 
hour to be given in every public school to instrue- 
tion on kindness to the lower animals. In every 
school addressed, and its cluster of primaries, 
seven of our Society's best publications are given 
to each teacher. 

We hope and believe that the seed now sown 
and sowing will not only do vast good directly, 
but also bring to our own society sooner or later, 
avich harvest of gifts and legacies to aid in carry- 
ing on and extending the work. 

- 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

The Annual Meeting of the New Hampshire 
Society was held December 7th. Hon. T. E. 0. 
Marvin was re-elected President, and Mrs. J. J- 
Pickering, Miss E. H. Pearson, and lots of other 
good men and women, Directors. Secretary and 
Treasurer, James R. May. Receipts of the year, 
$1,279.44; payments, $1,197.84; 3007 cases of 
cruelty dealt with, 28 prosecuted. 
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What kind of fish has its eyes nearest together? 
A. The smallest fish. 
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[From Youth’s Companion. | 
Horse and Driver. 


ferring those who have not reached 


BY REV. J. G. WOOD. 

In a recent article I made a casual 
mention of brewers’ horses in Lon- 
don. 

Foreigners are always struck with 
the huge ‘“‘drays” or brewers’ wag- 
ons, and the enormous size of the 
horses which draw them, and of the 
men who are in charge of them; and 
even the Londoners themselves can- 
not but admire the wonderful intelli- 
gence and docility of the horses, and 
the kindly bearing of the men. 

The drivers carry the usual wag- 
oner’s whip, but bear it as a mon- 
arch bears his sceptre, as anemblem, 
and not an instrument of command. 
No one ever saw a drayman beat 
his horse, or even drag at its bridle. 
Indeed, they seldom touch the reins, 
but walk by the side of the animal, 
and convey their instructions by the 
voice alone. 

The conduct of the horses when 
lowering casks of beer into the pub- 
licans’ cellars is equally admirable. 

I must here explain that in Eng- 
land, a very large amount of beer is 
consumed, spirit-drinkers being the 
exception, and not the rule. It is 
cheap, and as an article of traffic re- 
quires the work of strong horses. 

In order to meet the enormous de- 
mand for beer, which cannot be 
stored in large quantities lest it 
should turn sour, the supply must be 
constantly renewed. 


The trap-door of the cellar being raised, a sort of ladder 
is passed into the cellar so as to form an inclined plane up 
and down which the barrels are rolled. The barrel having 
been removed from the dray by the men, is encircled with 
arope; one end of it is attached to a horse. When all is 
ready, a signal is given, and the horse walks slowly for- 
ward, so as to allow the cask to glide down the ladder. 

As soon as he feels the cask touch the ground, the horse 
advances a few steps so as to slacken the rope, and waits 
until it is attached to an empty barrel. He then walks 
away, so as to pull the barrel out of the cellar, and soon 
learns the exact distance which he has to traverse before 
the barrel is landed. When he comes to a house which he 
does not know, the horse continually looks round to see if 
the barrel is in sight, but in a very short time he makes 
himself acquainted with the precise distance which he needs 
to traverse. 

During the whole of these operations, the men never 
touch the horses, and very seldom are obliged even to 
speak to them. 

A curious example of guidance by the voice occurred 
during the funeral of the late Duke of Wellington. The 
enormous bronze car in which the coffin rested was so 
heavy that the artillery horses were unable to draw it, and 
brewers’ horses were substituted. 

When the start ought to have taken place, the horses 
declined to move. They did not understand military lan- 
guage, while the whip, to which they were unused, only 
frightened them. At last some one suggested that a dray- 
man should be summoned. It was done, and at the first 
sound of the familiar voice the horses started off with their 
load. 

Being desirous of seeing how the dray-horse bebaved at 
home, I asked certain keepers of a large number of fine 
dray-horses to allow me to inspect their stables. They 
gave me leave to do so whenever I liked, and accordingly 
I started off in company with my lamented friend, the late 
A. H. Astley, so well known for the services which he has 
rendered tothe horse. We inspected the places thoroughly, 
and were much impressed with what we saw. 

One of the first sights which struck us was that several 


of the horses were walking freely about the yard, although 
no one was guiding them, and the great gates were open. 
They went to one of the many water-tanks which are 
placed in different parts of the yard, took drink, and went 
back again. 

It seems that when a horse is thirsty, it rattles against 
its stall in a peculiar manner. The stablemen understand 
the signal and loosen the horse, which goes out of the 
stable, has its drink, and comes back to his own stall. It 
is a remarkable fact that the horse always drinks at the 
same tank in which he quenched his thirst on being ad- 
mitted to the yard, and always drinks from the same part of 
the tank. 


One of the stables contained eighty stalls, forty on either 
side. When returning from the tank, a horse never mis- 
takes his own stall, though the stallsare all built and fitted 
in exactly the same manner. The old and experienced 
horses, however, always look into every empty stall which 
they may pass, in the chance of finding some provender in 
the manger. ; 

One of these old horses was pointed out as being of origi- 
nal character. He had for some years constituted himself 
an amateur policeman, never allowing man, horse or dog 
to enter the yard except upon business. If a stranger 
should walk in, and address any of the men, or if he should 
go straight to one ot the many offices, the horse would 
take no notice of him. But if a strange man were to saun- 
ter into the vard, and lounge about with no fixed object, 
the horse would fly at him with open mouth, make all the 
clatter he could, and drive away the intruder. 

All the horses are of gigantic dimensions. One of 
them—not the largest—measured six feet and one inch in 
height at the withers. They are never put to work until they 
are six years old, and are carefully tested in every way 
before admission, the resident veterinary surgeon examin- 
ing them as closely as a regimental surgeon tests recruits. 

The men look like a raceof Anakim, and are selected and 
trained with the greatest care. 

The keepers of these great stables seldom take a man 
who is more than twenty. They pick up the finest and 


their full growth, who have a good 
character, and who give promise of 
future massiveness, as well as height. 
If accepted, they are put into the 
yard as ‘‘odd men,” and are by de- 
grees promoted to general stable- 
work, then to grooming the horses, 
and lastly to the onerous task of 
dray-work. 

During the whole period of proba- 
tion they are closely watched, and 
taught as much by example as pre- 
cept that gentle kindness is the ruling 
power of the establishment. The 
very atmosphere of the place tells un- 
consciously upon them, and they 
soon begin to feel that a coarse or 
even a rough expression would be 
out of place. 

In their preliminary duties of ‘‘odd 
men,” they are intentionally kept 
from any personal contact with the 
horses. But they have perpetually 
before them the example of their sen- 
iors, and by the time when they are 
allowed to sweep out a stable, they 
have learned that horses are never to 
be addressed except in gentle, caress- 
ing tones, and that the least display 
of bad temper or roughness will throw 
them back to “odd men,” or forfeit 
their place altogether. 

As for striking or kicking a horse, 
such a crime—for it is a crime in that 
establishment—is unknown. Now 
and then, a new comer manages to 
| conceal his native ruftianism for a 

| time, but sooner or later it asserts 
| itself. 

Bawling at a horse is a form of 
ruffianism which is sternly and swiftly punished. The 
delinquent is at once reported at headquarters, for the 
men are most jealous of the honor of their order. The 
case is investigated, and if the accusation should be 
proved, the man is paid his wages up to the day, is given a 
week’s wages wherewith to keep himself for a time, and is 
conducted out of the gates, never again to enter them. 

Forgiveness is never accorded, nor under any pretext 
will the man be allowed to take employment, even of the 
most menial kind, in that establishment. Such were the 
conditions under which every man enters the service of the 
firm, and he knows that they will be rigidly enforced. 

I may also add that the keepers of these stabics never 
permit their animals to be tortured and hampered by the 
check-rein, which, independent of its cruelty, deprives the 
horse of its power of exerting its full strength, and so pre- 
vents the owner from getting the full amount of work out 
of the animal. 

Neither do they permit the use of blinders (or blinkers), 
which are nearly as absurd as the check-rein, though they 
do not cause so much actual sutfering to the animal. 

There seems to be a hazy sort of idea that the blinder is 
beneficial to the horse by shutting out sights which might 
frighten it. But even with the largest and closest blinders, 
the animal is permitted to see objects in front of it, and is 
just as hkely to be frightened by them as by objects at the 
side or behind. To be consistent, therefore, the horse 
ought to be completely, instead of partially, blinded, and 
then there would be no possibility of its seeing a startling 
object. 

But, in fact, a horse is not afraid of objects which it sees, 
but of objects which it does not see at all, or which it only 
partially sees. Why should we employ the blinder in har- 
ness, and not when we ride the horse? The yature of the 
horse is not changed because he has a rider on his back, 
instead of a driver behind him, and he is just as likely to be 
frightened in the one case as in the other. 

The eye of the horse naturally projects from the side of 
the head, for the express purpose of enabling it to have a 
wide range of vision, and when we deprive the animal of 
two-thirds of its natural sight arca, we proportionately add 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


to the chance of frightening it. 

Now let us be consistent. 

Horses, as we well know, are just as liable to be fright- 
ened by sounds as by sights. Therefore, let us stop up its 


ears. I really wonder that ear-stoppers have never come 
into use. They could be made exceedingly ornamental, 


and might be adorned, like the blinker, with the coat of 
arms, or at least the crest of the owner. 

I inay mention that several of the great English firms 
adopt a similar mode of treating the horse to that which is 
employed hy the one that we have described. But I mention 
a particnlar firm because I have inspected its noted London 
establishment, and can therefore speak from personal 
knowledge. 
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THE NEW ORLEANS PICAYUNE 
Reports about forty ‘* Bands of Merey” 
about New Orleans. 
hundred members. 


in and 
Some of them have several 


October 29 and 21 a State Convention of dele- 
gates from the various humane societies of the 
State was held at Columbus, President A. L. 
Frazer and Secretary O. B. Todhunter of the 
State Society being elected President and Secretary 
of the convention. Reports were made, proposed 
laws were discussed, a vote was passed that all the 
societies should take the name of ‘ Iiumane 
Society,” and President James L. Brown of the 
Toledo Society read a carefully prepared paper 
showing the importance of providing for neglect- 
ed children, and strongly recommending ‘+ Bands 
of Mercy.” 

The directors of the Ohio State Society voted 
at their October meeting to petition the Legisla- 
ture to introduce the whipping post as a punish- 
ment for certain aggravated crimes. 


+or 


Meeting of the American Humane Association. 

The ninth annual meeting, held at the Southern 
Hotel, St. Louis, November 18, 19 and 20, seems 
to have been one of great interest. 

We take pleasure in giving in full the following 
report of it, kindly prepared and sent us by Hon. 
Thos. E. [lill, its able and devoted Secretary : 
Dear Mr. ANGELL: 


In compliance with your request I send you the follow- 
ing, concerning the Ninth Annual Convention of the 
American Humane Association, which convened at St. 
Louis, on the 18th of November. 

The meeting was held in one of the public rooms at the 
Southern Hotel, and during the session there were present, 
John G, Shortall, President of the Association; C. R. 
Francis, Mayor of St. Louis; Thos. E. Hill, Secretary of 
the Association; D. Clifford Richardson, President of the 
Missouri Humane Society; Oscar B.Todhunter, Secretary 
and Superintendent of the Ohio Humane Society; Charles 
Douglas, General Agent and Lecturer for the Ohio 
Society ; L. F. Burgess, President of the Cleveland, O., 
Humane Society; D. L. Wightman, Agent for the Cleve- 
land Society; Charles R. Frazer, Superintendent of the 
Canton, O., Humane Society; E. Hayden, Director of the 
Missouri Society ; Albert W. Landon, Editor of the Illinois 
Humane Journal; Warren H. Fox, City Assessor of St. 
Louis, and Director of the Missouri Society ; E. W. Duncan, 
Director of the Missouri Society ; Leonard H. Eaton, Presi- 
dent of the Pittsburg Society; Mr. and Mrs. Edmund 
Webster, of the Philadelphia Society; Elizabeth Farrar, 
Secretary of the Rochester, N. Y., Society ; James H. Den- 
nis, Secretary of the Rochester, N. Y., Children’s Society ; 
Elizabeth P. Halil, Corresponding Secretary Rochester So- 
ciety; Henry B. Pettes, Secretary of Missouri Society; 
Cyrus K. Drew, President Evansville, Ind., Society; Mrs. 
F. Schaffter, New Orleans Picayune; Joseph G. Walter, 
Vice-President Pittsburg Society; G. E. Gordon, Pres- 
adent Wisconsin Society; Mrs. G. E. Gordon, Secre- 
tary Wisconsin Society; K. D. Whitehead, Superintendent 
Wisconsin Society; Ferd W. Peck, First Vice-President 
Illinois Society ; Edwin Lee Brown, Ex-President Ameri- 
can Humane Association; Phocion Howard, Journalist; 
A. J. Page, Assistant Secretary Missouri Society; Dr. T. 
G. Comstock, Director Missouri Society ; O. E. Little, Gen- 
eral Agent American Humane Association; John W. Mun- 


son, Ex-Secretary Missouri Society; Mrs. Thomas E. 
Hill, of Chicago; Mrs. Ferd W. Peck, Chicago; John H. 
Holmes, Agent Missouri Humane Society; A. A. Best, of 
Newark, O.; Joseph J. Kreher, St. Louis; George W. 
Rouse, President Peoria, Ill., Society; George J. Luckey, 
Superintendent Pittsburg Society ; Charles A. Todd, Direc- 
tor Missouri Society ; Mrs. T. IF. Brooks, St. Louis; John 
I. McCreery, Pittsburg; John B. Peaslee, General Super- 
intendent Schools, Cincinnati; Mrs. John B. Peaslee, Cin- 
cinnati; Charles A. Bragg, Philadelphia; George C. Rob- 
inson, St. Louis, and others. 

Following the calling of the meeting to order Mayor 
Francis, of St. Louis, made the delegates welcome to the 
city in a brief speech, followed in response by President 
Shortall. The committee upon credentials reported sub- 
stantially the foregoing names as representing the interests 
of the humane cause, and the Secretary of the convention 
detailed his work in the past year, in behalf of the associa- 
tion, following which came the reading, by Mr. Edwin 
Lee Brown, of a paper by Mrs. Caroline KE. White, of Phil- 
adelphia, on “ Humane Methods of Killing,” in which the 
importance of killing fish instantly, when taken from the 
water, by a vigorous rap upon the head, was shown, while 
dogs and cats, it was claimed, could have a painless death, 
it was supposed, when placed in an enclosure and sutfuca- 
ted by carbonic acid gas. 

Among the reports was thatof Mr. Bergh, of New York, 
who stated that the New York Society had been established 
twenty years, during which time the cases cared for had 
been 25,013, and thought in the State there were at present 
employed 260 humane agents. ‘The State organization of 
Ohio reported having 750 agents, and of eighty-cight 
counties in the State, all but thirty-two have now a hu- 
mane organization. 

The Philadelphia society’s report showed that the offer- 
ing of prizes to policemen had made every member of the 
police force an agent of the society. Of dogs and goats 
there were received this year, 4,319. Of these, 1,108 were 
redeemed by their owners and the rest mercifully killed. 
Over 70,866 animals were received at the refuge and 127 
cats were boarded there. 

Out of the various papers, reports, resolutions and dis- 
cussions, the following, among much other important sug- 
gestions, may be gleaned: 

That smaller brands should be used when branding cat- 
tle. 

That stock should be transported by weight. 

That stock should be taken from the cars once in twenty- 
four hours and fed, watered and rested. 

That two pairs of bars in the ordinary cattle cars, divid- 
ing the animals into three divisions, would be a great im- 
provement over that now pursued, of having all the ani- 
mals in the car crowding against each other. 

That dehorning cattle by sawing off horns close to the 
head, for the purpose of preventing cattle from hooking, 
was a barbarous cruelty. 

‘That a general awakening of the children throughout the 
country should be had by means of lectures in the pub/ic 
schools, through a plan similar to that pursued by Mr. 
Angell in Boston. 

That the artistic decoration of school rooms had a moral 
and humanizing effect upon children. 

That school exhibitions would le more beneficial if there 
were less effort made to produce /awghter, and more atten- 
tion given to humane and ennobling subjects. 

That the establishment of blacksmith shops for the pur- 
pose of teaching scientific and humane methods of shveing 
horses, as had been done in Philadelphia, was to be com- 
mended. 

That birds should be more generally protected from 
wanton slaughter. 

That humane societies should give special attention to the 
care of neglected and abused children, 

That in the case of indigent children, they should not be 
compelled to associate with convicts of penal institutions. 

That the overcheck rein is a cruelty, and humane officers 
should see that it is suppressed. 

George T. Angell forwarded from Boston his method of 
visiting the public schools of Boston and vicinity, with a 
view to interesting the teachers and youth on the subject 
of humane education, the reading of which was listened to 
with marked interest by the convention. 

Caroline E. White forwarded a paper on “ Humane 
Method of Killing,” which contained important sugges- 
tions. 

Edwin Lee Brown presented several new points on the 
subject of transportation. 

Henry B. Pettes read a paper on the check-rein, in which 
was shown the evil and torture from high checking. 

Ferd W. Peck presented the subject of ‘ Prosecution of 
Offenders,” in which he advised the convention not to carry 
prosecution to the point of persecution. 

Oscar B. Todhunter detailed in a paper the diseases and 
bad habits of animals, the result of unkind treatment clearly 
showing that it isa great pecuniary gain to be kind to 
the lower animals. 

Charles R. Frazer led on the subject of protecting 
game, outlining the need of more and better laws on the 
subject. 

Albert W. Landon, in a paper, presented the various 
methods by which policemen may be made interested in 
humane work, honorable mention through the press and 
other rewards being mentioned. 

Charles Douglas treated the subject of establishing hu- 
mane societies by detailing his experience in organizing 
humane associations in Ohio. 


G. E. Gordon considered the subject of ‘ Treatment 
of Offenders,” and how far we should use moral suasion ig 
this direction, his view of the subject being, that proseey. 
tion should be ayoided if the evil can be overcome in any 
other manner. 

Rev. Mr. Dennis considered the subject of cruelly treated 
and abandoned children, and gave his views as to needed 
law upon this subject. 

Altogether the discussions of the convention covered g 
very broad range of subjects pertaining to humane matter, 
which will be more fully set forth in the annual report of 
the convention, which will be out in a few months, the See. 
retary being authorized to illustrate the work as he may 
deem best, and to have 10,000 copies printed for general 
distribution. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: G. E. Gordon, Milwaukee, President; Thomas E, 
Hill, Chicago, Secretary; Levi Knowles, Philadelphia, 
Treasurer. ‘The St. Louis Globe- Democrat gives the follow. 
ing as other officers chosen: 

Vice-Presidents: Henry Bergh, New York City, N. Y,; 
George T. Angell, Boston, Mass.; Mrs: William Appleton, 
Boston, Mass.; J. B. Lippincott, Philadelphia, Pa.; Miss 
Adele Biddle, Philadelphia, Va.; T. F. Gatchell, Deg 
Moines, lo.; Thomas W. Palmer, Detroit, Mich.; D. R, 
Noyes, St. Paul, Minn.; T. E. O. Marvin, Portsmouth, N, 
H.; Charles McLaughlin, Portland, Me.; Miss Annie 
Wigglesworth, Boston; Henry B. King, Angusta, Ga,; 
Leonard H. Katon, Pittsburg, Pa.; Miss 5. K. Davidson, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Rodney Dennis, Hartford, Conn. ; Miss 
M. Dusenberry, Sing Sing, N. Y.; H.B. Williams, Bris- 
tol, Vt.; W. ‘T. McCoy, Halifax, N.S.; Charles Alexan- 
der, Montreal, Canada; Arthur McArthur, Washington, D, 
C.; Miss E. P. Hall, Rochester, N. Y.; Jos. W. Winans, 
San Francisco, Cal.; Dr. John E. Smith, Wheeling, W. 
Va.; Charles R. Vrazer, Canton, O.; Edwin Lee Brown, 
Chicago, Ill.; Abner L. Frazer, Cincinnati, O.; Nathan 
Appleton, Newport, R. I.; J.C. Richarson, St. Louis; L, 
F. Burgess, Cleveland, O.; Thomas Agens, Newark. N. J. 

The following Executive Committee was elected: Ferd 
W. Peck, Chicago; Mrs. William Appleton, Boston, Mass.; 
John. C. Dore, Chicago, Ill.; Thomas E. Hill, Chicago, 
Ill.; Mrs. C. E. White, Philadelphia, Pa.; Dr. C. L. Mil 
ler, Omaha, Neb.; Joseph G. Walter, Pittsburg, Pa; 
John G. Shortall, Chicago, 1ll.; Mrs. L. L. Titft, Buffalo, 
N. Y.; A. Firth, Boston, Mass.; Mrs. C. J. Nicholson, 
New Orleans; Edwin Lee Brown, Chicago; Edmund 
Webster, Philadelphia, Pa.; Thomas Agens, Newark, N.J. 

Cincinnati was chosen as the next place of meeting, the 
time being November 19, 20 and 21, in 1866. 

Tnos. E. Hit. 

To the above we add, from an interesting ac- 
count received from Mr. O. B. 'Todhunter, of 
Cincinnati, and the very excellent report in the 
New Orleans Picayune, by Mrs. F. Schaffter, of 
New Orleans, the following items: 

** Some $600 or $700 was pledged to carry on 
the work, with a prospect of more from unrepre- 
sented socicties.” 

«* The association mourns the loss of the Earl of 
Shaftesbury, also of Mrs. J. C. Lord, of Buffalo; 
also of Mr. J. Levick, of Philadelphia.” ++ Mr. 
Shortall presided with much dignity.” 

*« After the business the association were enter- 
tained by the Missouri Humane Society with 4 
banquet, visiting the principal points in the city, 
ete.” 

‘«« The association recommended the adoption by 
all societies of the name Humane instead of S. P. 
As” 

«* The New York Society, Mr. Bergh’s, has ovet 
a million of dollars.” 

This makes it probably the richest society in the 
world. If Brother Bergh would only turn over 4 
hundred thousand, or so, to the American Humane 
Association, what a big work it might do. 


BRAZIL. 

We are glad to learn that President Bergh’s 
letter to the Emperor of Brazil has resulted in the 
forming of a society at Rio Janeiro for the protec 
tion of animals, of which the Emperor is Honorary 
President. Also that an ambulance for disabled 


animals has been recently built in New York fot 
the Argentine S. P. C. A., of which General 
Sarmiento is President, to be used in the city of 
Buenos Ayres. 
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— 


How Billy Gves Coasting. 


Billy is a gray horse kept by 
a family in Dorchester, near 
Boston. When the boys and 

irls go out coasting, he goes 
out with them to take part in 
the sport; that is to say, the 
children have the sport, and 
the horse does the work, as you 
will see in the picture. 

The boys have a long **dou- 
ble-runner,” that carries a 

d many of them at once. 
fis fine fun to coast down the 
long hill upon it, but hard work 
to drag it up again; so they 
harness Billy to the sled, and 
he drags it up for them. 

Sometimes they all get on 
and ride up, and even take 
some of the single sleds in tow ; 
but usually the boys walk up, 
as they need the exercise to 
keep them warm. When they 
get to the top, they throw the 
reins on Billy’s back, and he 
jogs down to the foot of the 

ill and waits for them to come 
down again. 

Billy seems to enjoy the 
sport as much as any of them. 
Sometimes a party of merry 
boys and girls get on the *dou- 
ble-runner,” and drive all a- 
bouttown. If the snow is deep, 
they are pretty sure to be upset 
once or twice; but they don’t 
mind that, as the snow is soft 
and nobody is hurt. 

The picture is drawn from 
life, and presents a scene that 
is well known to some of our 
readers. The boys always 
keep a guard at the foot of the 
hill while they are coasting, so 
that no harm can be done to 
the people who are passing by. 
The hill is steep and the sleds 
come down with great speed ; 
but the track is always cleared 
when the word is given. No- 
body is so surly as to stop 
the boy’s fun. 

— Uncle Charles. 


The above is a true story. 


— Editor. 


42> 


*“H10W BILLY GOES COASTING.” 


A Cat That Can Read. 


“Tve a cat,” said a lady 
to me the other day, ‘‘ that can 
read. At any rate she knows 
when a letter comes for her.” 

“A letter!” I exclaimed, in 
astonishment. 

‘“‘Yes, a letter; and if you 
don’t believe me I will prove it 
to you. Just wait a minute till 
I direct one.” 

My friend left the room, and 
in a few minutes returned with 
; a sealed envelope, addressed, 

‘* Miss Pussy, No. — Marlboro 

street, city.” 

“Now,” said she, ‘if you 
will kindly post that for me to- 
night and be here when the 
postman comes around on his 
first delivery to-morrow morn- 
ing you shall see that I am tell- 
ing you facts.” 

I posted the letter as request- 
ed, and was at my friend's house 
promptly the next morning. 
Soon the bell rang, and shortly 
after the servant entered with a 
bundle of letters, among which 
was that for Miss Pussy. Plac- 
ing them near her feline high- 
ness on the floor, my friend 
said : 

«* Now, Miss Pussy, pick out 
your letter.” 

Sure enough, Pussy at once 
showed an interest, and in a 
moment had pushed aside with 
her paws the envelope address- 
ed to her. 1 was about to ac- 
knowledge my sin of incredul- 
ity, when my friend said : 

‘“Waitaminute. She'll open 


it. 
Searcely had she said this 
when Pussy tore the envelope 
and in a moment was literally 
devouring — catnip. 

— Chicago Tribune. 


4@> 


Bears. 

Somebody has said that every 
person who would be happy in this 
world must keep two pet bears 
They are called bear and forbear ; 
that is, each one of us if we expect 


Sparrow Whipped by a Humming- Bird. 


At Indianapolis the other day a gentleman saw 
& sparrow, all his blood evidently aroused, start- 
ing after a small object, which, in its flight, glit- 
tered like a fragment from a rainbow. They 
quickly disappeared, but presently the sparrow 
came winging his way back, plainly in full retreat, 
with the speck of iridescent plumage close 
behind him. The sparrow dropped into some 
tall grass to escape, but his assailant, not to be 
shaken off in that way, fell upon him, the sparrow 
uttering the most distressing cries. The spectator 
of the conflict drawing near, the humming bird 
was frightened off, and the badly-whipped sparrow 
escaped further punishment from the lance-like 
bill of his antagonist. 

— Exchange. 


4@> 


Avoid temptation, through fear you may not 


Small and steady gains give competency with a 
tranquil mind. 

“Papa, why do the little pigs get so much 
milk?” * Because we want them to make hogs 
of themselves.” 


When a Frog is a Baby, 


He is no frog at all, but a fish with gills and 
a tail, and is called a tadpole. Then ‘he lives 
altogether in the water. After a while, the gills 
waste away, and a pair of legs burst out of his 
skin, and grow quite long. Then out bursts an- 
other and shorter pair; then the tail shrinks 
away, a tongue comes, the lungs grow, and at last 
our little friend has put off his brown coat for a 
green one. He givesahop and a jump out of 
the water and is no longer a tadpole. 

When winter comes, Froggie does not go South, 
but he hides himself deep in the mud at the bottom 
of the stream, and takes a long nap—until spring 
has come around again. Then he is bright anc 
jolly as ever, and gives his noisy concert every 
evening. 

— School and Home. 


4@> 


How can five persons divide five eggs, so that 
each man shall receive one, and still one remain 
in the dish ? 

A, One takes the dish with the egg. 


4@> 


It costs more to avenge wrongs than 
them. 


to , bear 


to have friends and happy homes 
must learn to bear patiently unpleasant things, and for- 
bear doing or saying things unpleasant to others. 


+or 


Ring Out the Belis. 
‘YING out, wild bells, to the wild sky, 
4 The flying clouds, the frosty light; 
The year is dying in the night: 
Ring out, wild bells, and let him die. 


Ring out old shapes of foul disease, 
Ring out the narrowing lust of gold; 
Ring out the thousand wars of old, 

Ring in the thousand years of peace. 


Ring out a slowly-dying cause, 
And ancient forms of party strife ; 
Ring in the nobler modes of life, 

With sweeter nanners, purer laws. 


Ring out the want, the care, the sin, 
The faithless coldness of the times ; 
Ring out, ring out my mournful rhymes, 
But ring the fuller minstrel in. 


Ring in the valiant and the free, 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand ; 
Ring out the darkness of the land, 
Ring in the Christ that is to be. 
— Tennyson. 
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The following poem by Henry W. Taylor, Secretary of 
the Connecticut Humane Society, published in the Hart- 
ford Courant, is a valuable contribution to our humane 
literature. 

The Dying Horse. 


(\N the stony roadside, helpless, 

/ Under summer's burning sky, 
Lay a lifelong faithful servant, 

Useless now and left to die. 


Here he sank beneath his burden, 
Whips no more could make him rise, 

Cruel hands, profane and greedy, 
Could no longer tyrannize. 


Strange that man should feel no pity 
For his uncomplaining slave !— 
Many masters had been cruel, 
No kind friend appeared to save. 


While in dying pains he lingered, 
If he had the powers of thought, 
Changing visions might have glimmered, 
Slowly fading into naught. 


Once well cared for, kindly treated, 
Labor hardly more than play, 

Gentle hands bestowed caresses, 
Proud, he longed to dash away. 


With the friends who seemed to love him, 
Cheered by childhood’s merry cry, 
Sport it was, unurged and tireless, 
Over hill and dale to fly. 


Then come dreary years of changes ; 
Some faint marks of age appear ;— 
By his former friends discarded, 
Oft he calls—they do not hear. 


Changing masters, sinking downwards 
On the road of toil and pain, 

Days are longer, labor harder, 
Food and rest oft craved in vain. 


When from weakness he would linger, 
Came the fiendish cruel whip, 
Causing one last painful effort, 
Flesh to tingle, sweat to drip. 


In a cart, and overloaded, 
Starved and lame and harness-sore, 
Kicked and scourged by heartless drivers, 
Here he sank to rise no more. 


Poor, dumb, robbed and noble servant, 
Has our Father ceased to reign ? 
Was thy noble form created 
As in jest, for want and pain ? 


Take, O Earth, this fallen victim, 
Hard has been his cruel fate, 

Give him rest from all his tortures, 
Doomed long weary years to wait! 


You who owned him in his beauty, 
Faithful cherished, useful friend, 
Think of all the woes he suffered, 
Growing fiercer to the end. 
— H.W. T. 


[For Our Dumb Animals. ] 
The Canada Cossets. 


Two cousins, Harold, a Yankee boy, and Grace, 
a Canada girl, who had never before seen each 
other, passed last June together upon a Canada 
farm, where their only playmates were young 
animals, who really talked as much, and at times 
almost as understandingly, as the children did. 

Their most troublesome pets were twin lambs— 
cossets they are called— and it took much of our 
time to help keep them where they belonged. 

Before this, Harold’s lambs had lived mainly in 
pictures, his first love being Mary's lamb that’ we 
all have known, and the others he had seen in the 
charming pictures that are in our art stores. There 
is no animal that seems so restful and peaceful as a 
sheep, whether in or out of a picture. Grace had 


never been in an art store, but she had always 
lived among hillsides, where many sheep and 
lambs ran about. Her own pets were twin, moth- 
erless lambs, that lived in a pen at the end of a 
long, open wood-shed, such as one meetsin Canada, 
and these cossets had been a source of care to 
Grace and Libby, the house-maid, as their ideas 
concerning them did not agree. 

The first morning after our arrival there, we 
went down stairs to get warm by the large wood 
stove in the big unfinished kitchen that was used 
in summer. As we opened the door we saw a 
lively party; Libby, with a broom chasing the 
lambs, which were crying, ba-a-a, ba-a-a, Grace 
and her mother laughing, and Uncle trying to 
restore order. 

**Oh, those naughty lambs,” said Libby, ‘‘ they 
are too big to be babies. Why can’t they earn 
their own living like other true sheep? ”  ‘* Yes,” 
added Aunt, ‘‘ they make Libby warm over their 
milk, beside tipping it over.” 

Soon they were chased from the room, and 
their feet pattered along the plank walk built by 
the side of the shed, and the children and 
lambs had a general frolic; but soon ba-a-a came 
at the crack of the door—ba-a-a-a, and as Henry, 
the boy, came carefully in with a pail of water, 
their soft noses also came in between his feet, and 
eight lively legs were skipping around. Down 
came the broom, another chase followed, and the 
lambs scampered out, only to come back in ten 
minutes after with their ba-a-a-a, ba-a-a. 

At noon all joined in a council of war. ‘They 
must go to the pasture !” 

Uncle looked at the earnest faces, and just then, 
patter, patter along the planks came the cossets, 
who joined our party. ‘* Ba-a-a,” said the cos- 
sets. ‘*Shut up,” said Libby. ‘* Never mind 
their noise,” said Uncle, and ‘‘ oh, dear,” sighed 
the rest of us, and four little arms were hugged 
around the soft necks, and an artist would have 
found a good subject for a picture, had one been 
there. 

“* Well” said Farmer Eben, ‘‘if you and Libby 
say so, they must go,” and the twins joined in 
louder, ba-a-a, in many keys. 

At sunset I saw the party starting for the pas- 
ture, where the rest of the flock staid. Uncle 
took one, and with a child on either side, carried 
it to the field, returning for the other, and as it 
nestled quietly in his arm, [ remembered a beauti- 
ful verse that says: ‘‘ He shall feed his flock like 
a shepherd; he shall gather the lambs with his 
arms, and carry them in his bosom.” 

«*Next morning, when we went down stairs, 
we heard the usual morning concert, the sound of 
Libby’s broom, and, opening the door, there were 
the lambs, who ran to us, and we folded the win- 
some little creatures again in our arms. 

Just then farmer uncle came in and said: ‘* we 
must poke them.” ** Poke them,” said I; ‘* what, 
put on those horrid things?” I had already 
learned that a sort of wooden yoke, shaped like 
the letter U, with a bar across the ends, was used 
upon colts, sheep, and sometimes swine, to keep 
them from jumping fences, or crawling under 
them. 

The children enjoyed their pets another day, 
and at night the cousins, the cossets and their 
pokes, which were nice little baby ones, again 
went over the hillside to the pasture. 

In a week the motherless ones had learned to get 
their own living, and they seemed to like the great 
pasture, and where at noon they could find fresh 
running water under the shade of the sugar maples. 
Before we left, their pokes were taken off, and at 
the end of June the cossets were lost in the flock. 

—A. FE. F., Quincy, Mass. 


A boy in an Alabama school was called on to 
parse the word “run.” He stood up, seratched 
his head, shuffled his feet, and said nothing, till a 
classmate whispered to him that run was a verb. 
**Run is a verb,” said the boy. ‘‘ What sort of a 
verb? asked the teacher. ‘*‘ It’s a—it’s a adverb,” 
was the answer, which caused such a ripple of 
amusement, the grammarian sat down. 


A WELCOME GIFT. 

We feel particularly glad to receive from Mrs, 
Charles DeWolf, of England, a draft for $50 
be expended in the distribution of humane litera. 
ture. 

While we are glad to receive money in any way 
our friends are disposed to give it, we have entire 
faith that the tens of thousands of children now 
being addressed in our public schools, and joining 
our Bands of Mercy, will take care of the future, 
and think no stock or bond can pay such divi. 
dends as work and money expended now in the 
wide distribution of humane thought and informa. 
tion. We would cover this whole country with 
humane literature, if we had the power, and send 
missionaries to preach the gospel of humanity in 
every school, until our Christianity shall reach in. 
to every cattle-car and stock-yard, and when 
Christimas chimes ring out over our land, every 
dumb as well as human creature shall have reason 
to rejoice that Christ was born. 


~@> 
+or- 


The London Zoophilist 
of December Ist deals sledge-hammer blows at 
M. Pasteur and his alleged hydrophobia disvoy- 
ery. We wish all our readers could read this 
interesting number. Here is one of them: 


The scientific mare’s nest of the month has been 
M. Pasteur's ‘‘ discovery ” of a remedy for hydro- 
phobia, the remedy consisting in the inoculation 
of a bitten person with a solution of the spinal 
marrow of a rabbit that has died of rabies. In 
order to procure a ‘‘ vaccine ” of sufficient intensity 
for his purpose, M. Pasteur had to make a series 
of, according to some accounts, 60, or, according 
to other accounts, 90 rabbits rabid; and, in order 
to have a supply constantly on hand, he has to 
keep rabbits constantly rabid in an endless series. 
The peculiarity of M. Pasteur’s ‘‘ cure ” for hydro- 
phobia is that he does not wait until the disease 
has appeared before commencing his treatment; 
and he pronounces his patients ‘‘ cured ” before 
they have manifested a single symptom. It would 
not be difficult, we think, to cure many diseases in 
this fashion. Up to the present, M. Pasteur has 
not proved that his vaccines have any effect what- 
ever on human beings whether bitten by mad dogs 


or not. 

We would add that actual cases of death by 
hydrophobia are so rare that some of our most 
eminent physicians assert that it is fairly an open 
question whether there is any such disease. There 
have not been over four deaths of this disease in the 
great city of Boston in the past forty years, sup- 
posing it to exist. Thereare a hundred chaaces of 
being struck by lightning for every one chatice of 
dying of hydrophobia. —[Editor. j 


{From the People and Patriot, Concord, N. H.] 
Vivisection in Public Schools. 

Hon. T. E. O. Marvin, President of the New 
Hampshire Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals, paid an official visit to Bristol to in- 
vestigate numerous complaints of citizens of that 
town against a teacher of the public school, charg- 
ing him with gross cruelty to animals. ft 
appears that the accused has been holding evening 
meetings for the purpose of dissecting live anl- 
mals before a miscellaneous gathering of village 
boys. Among the exploits of the amateur vivi- 
sectionist was the partial severing of the spinal 
cord of a cat to show to his juvenile disciples that 
paralysis of the posterior section was thereby pro- 
duced, while the anterior half of the tortured crea- 
ture was convulsed with agony. 

The text books on physiology in use by the 
boys and girls of our public schools give all the 
facts in anatomy that are proper to be taught to 
our children. A prudent sense of common decency 
should forbid the dissecting table. 

— M.S. ¢. 
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Significant Humming Birds. 


-Under the above title the Boston Glove tells a 
most interesting story, from which we cut the fol- 
lowing: 
. Mr. Brooks never remembered looking at ladies’ 
bonnets before in church, or out of it, to any ex- 
tent, but he looked at this one with a contraction 
of brow that deepened into a heavy frown. 
dainty fabric had undoubtedly cost enough to sat- 
isfy any feminine soul, and Brooks would not have 
disputed its perfection had it not been for one of 
its ornaments — a cluster of humming birds so 
skilfully stuffed and arranged that the tiny forms 
jossessed life-like beauty. Yet how much lovely, 
innocent, useful life had been destroyed to obtain 
that ornament! Had she not thoughtof this when 
“combining and combining? ” No, probably 
not. ‘The exquisite creatures which had once 
darted from flower to flower like embodied bits of 
arainbow formed no proof of deliberate cruelty 
against the girl, but they starteda very disagreea- 
ble train of thought in Brooks’ mind. He also did 
some combining, and found that the choice of those 
tiny children of nature, ruthlessly slain for the 
sake of a bonnet, harmonized but too well with 
his sinister impression of Miss Wentworth’s char- 
acter. Perhaps she had not even thought of the 
beautiful life which had been taken, but he felt 
that the woman whom he could love would have 
thought of it with indignation at so cruel a caprice 
of fashion. 

He gave a very distracted attention to the ser- 
mon, for in fancy he saw the little birds flitting to 
and fro where nature had designed them to be. 
He saw them thrusting their siender beaks into the 
honeysuckles, and burying themselves in the fun- 
nel-shaped blossoms of the trumpet creeper. ‘Then 


mates. Perhaps both of the parent birds had 
been captured, and only wee skeletons of unfledged 
offsprings were now in some nests, and his indig- 
nation grew strong that women would countenance 
a traflic which might break up so many happy 
little homes. 

After the service was over he accompanied Miss 
Wentworth homeward through ashady lane. She 
did not observe that he was undemonstrative in 
his glances and manner, but chatted on in her 
usual vivacit y- At last she exclaimed : 

**You remember my errand to the city. Has 
it not resulted admirably ? ” 

“; admit that I had not thought of the errand— 
I mean the bonnet — until I saw it in the church 
this morning.” 

“Fie! 1 supposed that ladies only looked at 
bonnets in church. Isnt it a gem? I mean the 
bonnet, not the church.” 

- lamvery fond of humming birds,” he replied, 
quietly, ‘*The summer scarcely gives us anything 
mo: beautiful. They are so small, yet so highly 
organized and perfect in their lives, that one is 
inclmed to wonder even more than he admires. 
By the way, I have heard that those employed as 
ornaments for ladies’ hats are often skinned 
alive in order that the exquisite hues of the feath- 
ers may be kept undimmed. The plumage of 
your birds is so bright that I think the little crea- 


‘tures must have been treated in this way,” and he 


looked at her with observant eyes. 

“* Are they so true to life? ” she asked, with a 
pleased look. 

Yes.” 
Tm delighted that IT have satisfied your fastidi- 
ous taste, and shall dote on the bonnet more than 
ever,” she said, laughing. 

“May the month be as gay and bright-hued as 
the birds in your bonnet, Miss Wentworth,” he re- 
‘plied, genially, then turned and walked rapidly 
homeward. 

e knew he was parting from her forever, al- 
though they might often meet again. She was no 
longer his fate for good or evil. Right or wrong, 
he-had reached a decision, and was both saddened 
and relieved. ‘The girl had awakened some very 
fondly cherished hopes, but they all withered 


The | 


and died that morning like flowers after an Octo- 
ber frost. 


* * * * 


She married another, and the want of heart 
which Brooks saw, made her home miserable. She 
goes to the opera, leaving her sick child in care of 
a nurse, and returning finds her husband and the 
doctor standing by the child's bed. 

‘*Doctor, what does it all mean?” the wife 
whispered, and her face was almost desperate 
from fear. 

** The baby has had convulsions, Mrs. Gedney, 


/ and I am using every effort to keep the trouble 


| from the brain. 


The room and house must be 
kept as still as possible, and the child must see 
the faces and be handled by those only to whom it 
has been accustomed.” 

** | will put on my wrapper and come instantly,” 
said the mother. 

Gedney followed her to her room and said: 
‘Did not you hear the doctor’s orders ?- There must 
be nothing strange or unfamiliar in the case of the 
child. Therefore you cannot be its nurse.” 

‘* But Alfred—” she began. 

“Madame,” he said, sternly, ‘‘if you love the 
child, show it by obeying the doctor's orders. You 
have left her almost wholly to the nurse’s care, 
and she and I must be the watchers. Should the 
little one die I only wish I could be buried with 
her.” 

«* Are you so very unhappy, Alfred? ” the wife 
asked, in a low tone. : 

‘“Why should I not be unhappy? It is said 
that being frozen is a painless death. I have not 
found it so. Should the child live she may in 


| time be able to loveand express love and so recon- 
he remembered the tiny nests in which the mother | 
birds had brooded and mourned the loss of their | 


cile me to life. You know what the doctor said. 
Your touch and presence would be unfamiliar ;” 
and he left the room, his face rigid from his half- 
desperate mood. 

Thetruth had come to her at last and terrible was 
the revelation. In the bitterest emergency of life 
her husband turned from her. Worse than all, 
she could not go to her baby. She had looked 
after its material wants with scrupulous care; she 
had made its dainty little dresses with her own 
hand, but she had not fondled it, nursed it, carried 
it, and now it would turn from her in its almost 
mortal weakness and cling to a stranger. 

She threw herself on the bed in her elegant 
costume and sobbed. ‘* What am I?” she moaned. 
‘* What have I been that 1 am banished from my 
child and husband? Yet I have a heart — I know 
it, because I feel it breaking.” 

The physician’s remedies proved efficacious and 
the child at last was sleeping naturally, but at 
Gedney’s earnest request remained till morning. 

The husband now thought of his wife and re- 
called her looks of dread and distress. He went 
to her room and found her weeping violently. 

He relented. Perhaps, after all, she had a 
heart, and this terrible experience had wakened it. 
He said gentle words and told her the child was 
better. 

She slipped off the bed, and falling on her 
knees before him, sobbed : ; 

“Alfred, what am1? What have I been doing? 
Oh, Alfred, have mercy! I feel as if I were losing 
you, my baby, my hope, my reason !” 

He lifted her and clasped her closely to his 
breast. ‘‘ No, Elma,” he said, tenderly ; ‘* you are 
proving that you can keep your treasures if you 
will. .1 was right after all when I believed that 
you had a heart. It is awakening at last.” 

And soit proved. The nature which had seemed 
so hard and cold was gradually transformed. The 
little Elma lived and taught the mother the best 
lessons of life. Gedney again became the fond 
husband. But the wife always shuddered when 
she saw bonnets adorned with little birds, and 
would say: ‘If the women who buy them are like 
what I was, God pity their husbands and children.” 

It has often been noticed that a teacher can easily master 

the boys’ names, but forever miss-es the girls. 


The Birds of Cuba. 
Throughout the woods and groves flit a variety 


of birds, whose dazzling colors defy the palette of 
the artist. Here the loquacious parrot utters his 
harsh natural notes; there the red flamingo 
watches by the shore of the lagoon, the waters 
dyed by the reflection of his scarlet plumage. It 
would require a volume to describe the vegetable 
and animal ‘kingdom of Cuba, but among the 
most familiar birds are the golden robin, the blue- 
bird, the cat-bird, the Spanish woodpecker, the 
gaudy-plumed paroquet, and the pedoreva, with 
its red throat and breast and its pea-green head 
and body. There is also a great variety of wild 
pigeons, blue, grey and white; the English lady- 
bird, with a blue head, scarlet breast, and green 
and white back; the indigo-bird, the golden- 
winged woodpecker, the ibis, and many smaller 
species, like the humming-bird. Of this latter 
family there are said to be sixty different varieties, 
each sufliciently individualized in size and other 
peculiarties to be easily identified by ornitholo- 
gists. Some of these birds are actually no larger 
in body than butterflies, and with not so large a 
spread of wing. A humming-bird’s nest, com- 
posed of cotton, interlaced with horse-hair, was 
shown the author at Buena Esperanza, a planta- 
tion near Guines. It was about twice the size of 
a Jady’s thimble, and contained two eggs, no 
larger than common peas. The nest was a mar- 
vel of perfection, the cotton being bound cunning- 
ly and securely together by the long horse-hairs, 
of which there were not more than three or four. 
Human fingers could not have done it so deftly. 
Probably the bird that built the nest and laid the 
eggs did not weigh, all fledged, over half an 
ounce! Parrots settle on the sour orange trees 
when the fruit is ripe, and fifty may be secured by 
a net at a time. The Creoles stew and eat 
them as we do pigeons; the flesh is tough, and as 
there are plenty of fine water-fowl and marsh- 
birds about the lagoons as easily procured, one is 
at loss to account for the taste that leads to eat- 
ing parrots. The brown pelican is seen in great 
numbers sailing lazily over the water and dipping 
for fish. 

—Ballows Due-South.” 
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[For Our Dumb Animals. | 
Churchmen and Horsemen. 

For the years 1870-5 I was pastor of a church, with a 
large congregation, situated in the shire town of one of the 
best farming counties in Illinois. A certain Col. W., who 
had distinguished himself by bravery in the war, and was 
known now asa “ horseman” because he owned a large 
livery stable, where he was more likely to spend his Sun- 
days than at the church, was a prominent citizen. 

One pleasant Monday, he took the needy pastor out with 
a span of fine horses to visit a sick and dying soldier. 

The Colonel professed to be an infidel as to revealed relig- 
ion, and, I am sorry to say, habitually used profane lan- 
guage. His virtues “leaned to” courage, truthfulness, 
frankness, faithfulness and generosity. 

Tomy utter astonishment, about as soon as we were 
fairly seated for the drive, he declared emphatically, “Iam 
going to prosecute Deacon C., Dr. S.,” and others—mention- 
ing the most prominent members of my church. ‘“ Why, 
Colonel, what have you against them?” ‘Last Sunday 
they left their horses in the cold, and all through the 
morning service and the Sunday school, unprotected. The 
poor beasts shivered and shook, and the law shall have its 
course.” I knew that this wasno meretalk. The next Sab- 
bath I related the substance of our conversation from the 
pulpit. 

The Sabbath after, I read notice for a meeting to build 
horsesheds, a2 humane provision that never had been made 
during the fifty years of the church’s history! The peo- 
ple had a mind to work, and before another winter it made 
me happy to see that my unmerciful, because unthought- 
ful, brethren, had become merciful to their beasts. 

No one took more comfort in the sheds than Col. W. 
He even went so far after that as to come to meeting, a 
thing which he had professed to hate. 


—R. B. Howard, 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Officers of the Society. 
President. 
Grorce T. ANGELL, Boston, 
Vice-Presidents. 
— Excellency the Governor and one hundred others through the 


Directors. 
George T. Angell, Daniel Needham, 
Mrs. Wm. Appleton, Henry B. Hill, 
George Noyes, Boyle O'Reilly, 
Dr. D. D. Slade, Nathan Appleton, 


Mrs. R. T. Paine, Jr., 
Miss Alice Russell, 
Thomas W. Bicknell, 
Percival L. Everett, 
Augustus Hemenway, 
Benjamin P. Ware, 
David Nevins, 
Charles F. Donnelly, 


Russell Sturgis, 
Henry S. Russell, 
Mrs. J. C. Johnson, 
William H. Baldwin, 
G. J. F. Bryant, 
Henry P. Kidder, 
Samuel E. Sawyer, 
Miss Florence Lyman, 
Mrs. Samuel C. Cobb, Mrs. Henry K. Horton, 
J. Murray Forbes, J. Frank Wadleigh. 


Secretary,—Joseph L. Stevens. 
Treasurer,—Charles Fairchild. 


Finance Committe,—J. Murray Forbes, George Noyes, Mrs. 
William Appleton, Daniel Needham. 

Committee on Legislation, Transportation and Slaughtering, 
—Nathan Appleton, Mrs. William Appleton, J. Murray Forbes, 
Augustus Hemenway, Henry B. Hill, Miss Florence Lyman, Dr. 
D. D. Slade. 

On Officers and Prosecutions,—Samuel E. Sawyer, Mrs. J. C. 
Johnson, Henry B. Hill, George Noyes, Benjamin P. Ware. 

On Humane Education, Publications and Prizes,—George 
Noyes, Mrs. William aa, Nathan Appleton, Thomas W. 
Bicknell, Mrs. Samuel C. Cobb, J. Boyle O’Reilly. 

Trustees of Permanent Fund,—Samuel E. Sawyer, Samuel C. 
Cobb, George T. Angell. 

Auditors,—Samuel E. Sawyer, William H. Baldwin. 

Counsellor,—William Minot, Jr. 

Prosecuting Agents at Boston Offces,—Charles A. Currier, 
Thomas Langlan. 

Clerk at Society's Office,—Francis S. Dyer. 

The Society has about 500 agents throughout the State who 
report quarterly. 
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Receipts at the Society’s Offices in November. 


FINEs. 

District Courts.—Westboro, { paid at jail,] $2; Woburn, $25. 

Municipal Court.—Boston, [5 cases,] $40. 

Witness fees, $5.00. 

From MemBgErs AND Donors, 
Ten Dotrars Eacu. 

Henry B. Hill, H. D. Conn, a friend, Dalton, Mrs. Dr, Sey- 
mour. 

Five Eacu, 

In memory of the horse “‘ General.” J. H. Upham, Francis A. 
Walker; Mrs. J. Burnham, Jr., Mrs. George Holden, E. W. 
Dennison, A Friend, C. H. Dickenson, W. R. Plunket, B, Weston, 
Morris Lynch, H, H. B, Turner. 

THREE Eacu. 

W. M. Crane, Lander Brothers, J. E. Delaney, George W. 
Collins. 

Two Eacn. 

Smith Carr, I. W. Hill, F. F. Reed. 

One Eacu. 

T. Leverett, S. D. Drury, W. B. Willson, E. E. Woods, A. H. 
Stocker, E. A. Brooks, Enos Parsons, B. A. Currier, H. P. Bil- 
lings, H. H. Baker, R. M. Guilford, W. ‘IT. Filley, M. Glennon, J. 
B. Kittredge. 

Total, $132. 

SUBSCRIBERS. 

Roswell Gleason, $6; E. E. Simmons, $2.25; Edward A. Webb, 
$2; Horatio Wellington, $2; William Hale, $1.80; H. D. Noyes 
& Co., .80; Moore’s Subs. Agency, .80; Ida M. Sears, .75; Eliza 
A. Mowry, .63. 

One Eacu. 

L. F. Billings, Mrs. P. R. Gifford, Clara Musselman, Mrs. S. 
E. Bickford, Ann E. Ladd. 

Firry Cents Eacu. 

Rev. William Silsbee, J. Caldwell, Rev. C. F. Dole, L. M. W. 
McClintock, Sarah Hayward, Leverett M. Chase. 


Twenty-Five Cents Eacu. 
Mrs, F. A. Lawler, Mrs. F. J. Lewis, Mrs. E. T. Shields, Mrs. J. 
W. Nisbet, Mrs. Patrick Scarry, Frank R. Cooper. 
Total, $26.53. 
OTHER Sums. 
Interest, $56.25; publications sold, $12.56; total $299.34. 
RECEIVED BY TREASURER. 
Bequest of Thomas E, Upham, $100.00, 


NEW YEAR PRESENT TO YOUR HORSE. 


If you use the horribly cruel and homely and 
disgusting check, — pronerly called hog check — 


take it off and throw it into the fire, so that it ean 
never torment another horse. 

If you use this other, which is bad enough, and 
is condemned by about 500 Veterinary Surgeons 
in Great Britain as cruel to horses and productive 
of diseases of the throat, take it off, or lengthen it 


out, so that the horse can put his nose down where 
he wants to going up hill when he has no check- 
Do this, and your horse will enjoy his 
New Year present more and probably longer than 
any member of your family. 

If you want to make your horse happy, let him 
look like this : 


rein. 


Cases Reported at Office in November. 


For beating, 9; overworking and overloading, 4; driving when 
lame or galled, 31; non-feeding and non-sheltering, 14;  tortur- 
ing, 7; driving when diseased, 4; cruelly transporting, 1; gen- 
eral cruelty, 44. 

Total, 114. . 

Disposed of as follows, viz: Remedied without prosecution, 51; 
warnings issued, 33; not found, 9; not substantiated, 11; anony- 
mous, 3; prosecuted, 7; convicted, 5; pending, 2, | No. 153. | 

Animals taken from work, 15; horses and other animals killed, 64. 
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Publications Received From Kindred Societies. 


Animal World. London, England. 

Band of Mercy and Humane Educator. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Humane Educator. Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Mumane Journal. Chicago, Ll. 

Humane Record. St. Louis, Mo. 

Our Animal Friends. New York, N. Y. 

Zoophilist. London, England. 

Animal’s Friend. Vienna, Austria. 

German P. A. Journal “Ibis.” Berlin, Prussia, 


ILLINOIS HUMANE JOURNAL ITEMS. 
We notice that the list of officers of the A. H, 
A., given in November Humane Journal; differg 
somewhat from that sent us by Mr. Hill, the Sege 
retary of the A. H. A., and published in these cole 
umns. We are glad to note in the Humane Jouté 
nal that there are over 40,000 ** Band of Merey* 
members in Cincinnati. We suspect the State of 
Ohio leads just now every otherin the number and 
membership of these organizations. To the 
pioneers it is a source of infinite satisfaction to seg 
how our humane work is spreading over this coun. 
try, reaching the great army of the future, ang 
through them, in most effective form, the army of 
the present. 


Vain Boast. 


have been married more‘n thirty years," 
boasted a prosy old fellow, ‘*and | have never 
given my wife a cross word.” ‘ That's because 
you never dared to, uncle,” said a little nephew, 
who lives with them; ‘if you had, aunty would 
have made you jump.” 4 


tor 


Prices of Humane Publications. 4 


The following publications can be obtained at 
our offices at cost prices, which does not include 
postage. q 

“Ten Lessons on Kindness to Animals,” by 
Geo. T. Angell, at 2 cents for the whole ten ; 
bound together, or $2.00 per 100 

“Care of Horses,” 45“ 

“Cattle Transportation,” by Geo. T. Angell, 1.10 “ 

“« Protection of Animals,” by Geo. T. Angell, 1.50 “ 

‘Five Questions Answered,” by G.T. Angell, .50 “ 


“The Check Rein,” by G. T. Angell, 60 
“Band of Mercy Information,” by Geo. T. 

Angell, 1.00 “ 
“ How to Kill Animals Humanely,” by Dr. 

D. D. Slade, 1.00 “ 
Humane Picture Card, “Waiting for 

Master,” 15 
“Selections From Longfellow,” 3.00 


“‘ Bible Lessons for Bands of Mercy,” 
“ Service of Mercy,” selections from Script- 
ure, etc. 65 
“Band of Mercy History,” by Rev. T. Tim- 
mins, 12.50 
Band of Mercy Melodies,” book form, 2c. each. 
‘Band of Mercy Register, ’ 6 cents, 
“Cards of Membership,” 2 cents each, 
The above can be had in smaller numbers at 
the same rates. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS, 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month by the 


MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR THE - 
PREVENTION OF GRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 


‘TERMS: 

Single copies, per annum, 50 cents; for four copies and below tem 
45 cents; for ten and below twenty-five copies, 40 cents; for twenty> 
five and below fifty, 35 cents; for fifty and below one hundred, 
cents; and for one hundred and more copies, as now, 25 cents each, 
in advance. Postage free to all parts of the United States. 


4a Articles tor the paper, and subscriptions, may be sent to the 
Editor, g6 Tremont Street, Boston. 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP: 
Active Life, - - - $10000] Associate Annual, - - $500 
10 


Associate Life, - - 5000/Children’s, - « 
Active Annual, - - - 1t000|Branch,- - - 


All members receive Our Dump ANnimats free, and all publica 
tions of the Society. ; 


ciCE OF THE SOCIETY: a 


OVER ws TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 


Entrance around the corner, 1 Bosworth Street. ~~ q 


Coburn Bros., Printers, 114 Washington 8t., Boston, 
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